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possible only if today's makes way for it; that each wave owes the
beauty of its line only to the withdrawal of the preceding one; that
each flower owes it to itself to fade for the sake of its fruit; that the
fruit, unless it falls and dies, cannot assure new blooms, so that spring
itself rests on winter's grief.

I cannot believe in Nietzsche's "eternal return," but I like that need
of optimism which makes him invent it, in order to balance regrets with
insouciance.

For a long time, for too long a time (yes, until these very last years )
I have gone to great efforts to believe that I was wrong; to accuse my-
self, to contradict myself; to bend my way of seeing, feeling, and think-
ing to the way of others, etc. I noticed that the most obstinate in their
own direction are ordinarily stupid; and I did not set much store by
stupidity. But one would have said that my own thought frightened
me, and this is the source of the need I felt of attributing it to the
heroes of my books in order the better to separate it from me. Some
who refuse to see a novelist in me are perhaps right, for it is that that
recommends the novel to me, rather than telling stories.

Paul Laurens told me of having met by chance an old classmate of
the studios he had not seen in twenty-five years. In the beginning they
feign great delight at seeing each other again, as is fitting, then they
soon realize they have nothing in common but a few vague memories;
the conversation wanes rapidly; but suddenly X. says:

"Oh! I was about to forget , , . something very important . . *
last year, old man, I got converted. Yes indeed!"
"Well," asks Paul Laurens, *are you satisfied?"
"Oh! you know, old man, Catholicism ... is corking/*
A few moments of silence. They decide to separate. But at the mo-
ment of shaking hands the other one repeats again:

^Besides, you know, old man . . . ab-so-lute-Jy corkingl"
Paul told this in a charming way, just as I think Fromentin would
have done.

For a long time people blamed me for what they called my unrest;
then, when they began to realize that that unrest belonged not to me
but to the creatures I depicted and that I could not depict them as
restless without having ceased to be restless myself, they blamed me
for having found calm and that very serenity which allowed me to
produce. This is because they did not suppose, would not admit that